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HE current issue of the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, con- 
tains a most valuable study by M. V. Clarke 
and V. H. Galbraith, of the Dieculacres 
Chronicle, a fifteenth-century manuscript pre- 
served in the Library of Gray’s Inn. It is 
shown that it furnishes weighty evidence for 
a restatement of the facts regarding the 
deposition of liichard II. in 1599. This im- 
portant part of the authors’ paper was the 
— of a leading article in The Times of 
Jan, 29. But a number of other points 
of great interest are also brought out. One 
of these concerns the identity of Wat Tyler. 
The Chronicle names the leaders of the revolt | 
of 1381 as a certain priest the nefarious John 
, Jak Strawe, Per Plowman and others. A 
few lines farther on it speaks of the 
“nefarious Culpeper of Kent named Jak | 
Strawe.’? Jack Straw and Wat Tyler have 
generally been thought to be different people ; 
but the account given in the Chronicle of how 
‘Culpeper of Kent named Jak Strawe’’ was 
killed by Walworth, the Mayor of London, is | 
evidence that it is Wat Tyler who is referred | 
to. The writers of the paper adopt this view. 
Jak Strawe,’’ they say, ‘‘is obviously a/| 
‘masonic ’ name, like Piers Plowman, and it 
is possible that we have here a clue to the 
family and social standing of Wat Tyler.” 
Culpeper or Colepepir, they point out, is a 
well-known Kentish name, and they have 
found a Walter Colepepere, a minor official, 
in the Close Rolls of Feb. 8 and Feb. 13, 
1381. It is significant that no later reference | 
to him can be traced. They suggest, there- 
fore, that Wat Tyler was ‘‘ an unruly cadet 
or hanger-on of the Culpeper family.’”’ We 
owe this very interesting detail to our corres- 
pondent Mr. St. John Brooks. 


HE January number of Old-Time New | 

England is largely devoted to the Salis- | 

bury Mansion at Worcester, Mass. This, as | 
A 
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i the niles show, is a vildiabis well-pro- 
portioned building. It was erected, or 
rather the original part of it was, in 1772 by 
Stephen Salisbury, an enterprising young 
storekeeper who, a few years before that, had 
come out to Worcester from Boston. It is 
an interesting circumstance that a great 
amount of correspondence connected with the 
original building has come down to us, so 
that the names both of architect and surveyor 
are known. The house stood in Lincoln 
Square until recently, when it was removed. 
The account of it by Mrs. Harriette M. 
Forbes is accompanied by an abstract of a 
report furnished to the Worcester Art 
Museum by Mr. Norman M. Isham. Per- 
haps to a reader in this country the most 
interesting paper in the number is the 
description of an old country store—William 
Saylor’s, at Wakefield, New Hampshire— 
written by Mrs. Rollins and first published 
in 1883 in ‘New England Bygones.’ The 
style and the matter of the paper alike show 
how far the world has travelled in these 


| nearly fifty years—far enough to give this 


charming description the same sort of mel- 
lowness which the writer found in the colour 


of old undyed webs of lawn and lace 
long lying on the store-keeper’s shelves. 
The store, as there described, belonged 
| even then to ninety years ago — the 


centre through which the quiet village and 
its neighbouring farms were linked by stage- 
coaches with the rest of the world. The 
sense of quiet and regularity conveyed by 
the description is at once strange and attrac- 
tive. The writer, however, notes that, while 
brawling was infrequent, yet, if any dispute 
‘‘ yose above high-water mark it spread like 
a civil war. Once a harmful bit of gossip 
exuding from the store, set two families at 
swords’-point for a generation.”’ 


OME of the views and facts set out by Mr. 
B. Ifor Evans in his paper on the Rise 

of Modern Journalism in the Fortnightly 
Review for February, may perhaps surprise 
newspaper readers. He tells us, for example, 
that it is a mistake to think that the ‘‘ yellow 
press ’’ made crime its dominating feature ; 
for statistical work on the newspapers of the 
period shows that, in reality, the effect of 
these was to reduce the attention given to 
crime. Difficult to believe, it is found to be 
true that politics and crime were the two 
main features of the news in Victorian days. 
The article puts very well the familiar facts 
about the new press of the ’nineties—its new 
methods, the new public to which it appealed, 








the changes it forced upon its old contem- 
poraries. The aim, and the main value, of 
the great journalistic revolutionary product 
of thirty years ago was entertainment, enter- 
tainment for the multitude. This sufficed for 
success. The writer in his concluding para- 
graph questions whether that aim and those 
methods, though reinforced by insurance and 
other devices, will continue to suffice. Is the 
newspaper-reading public of to-day the same 
in its taste and its requirements as the public 
caught by the young newspaper-men who 
made the present tradition? ‘‘ Are their suc- 
cessors,” Mr. Evans asks, ‘‘ still catering for 
that old public’’—which, by now, has given 
place to a generation among whom the stan- 
dard of general information and the width of 
interest has considerably increased? He 
believes that the public now desire more and 
better ministered news, and that possibly a 
new generation of adventurous journalists 
may do to those now in power what they 
themselves did to the journalistic traditions 
of the Victorian period, 


WE have received the prospectus of the 

Bristol Record Society, which was 
founded last year. Its purpose is to encour- 
age interest in records relating to the City 
and the publication of works based upon the 
study of its muniments. The Corporation of 
Bristol has established a special department 
for the preservation of the charters and deeds, 
court records, minute and account books, and 
this material, with a good deal more, has been 
brought into order by the City Archivist. 
These are of interest, not merely for muni- 
cipal history, but for the history of national 
and imperial affairs, such as shipping, ex- 
ploration, slave trading, and the development 
of commerce. In regard to the American 
colonies there are records which throw light 
on the Old Colonial System and the person- 
alities of the early adventurers. 

The City possesses a series of charters, 
dating from 1155 and numbering about sixty, 
which has never been published in extenso; 
the records of its fifteen courts of law, includ- 
ing Tolzey, Piepowder, Staple and Admir- 
alty ; costumals, volumes of ordinances, min- 
ute books, enrolments of wills, deeds, appren- 
tices and burgesses, financial archives and 
thousands of deeds, in excellent preservation, 
from the year 1188. There are also collections 


at the Cathedral; the hall of the Merchant 
Venturers; the offices of the Bristol Muni- 
cipal Charity Trustees; at St. Peter’s Hos- 
pital; and at the ancient churches of the | 
City. | 

The Society proposes to issue as its first ' 
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volume, which will appear during 1930, an 
edition of the Bristol Charters 1155-1373. 
After the charters and royal letters patent it 
is proposed to publish an edition of the Great 
Red Book of Bristol, and the Council also 
have in view the publication of the Great 
White Book of Records, volumes of the 
Chantry book of St. Mary Redcliffe, an 


eighteenth-century mercantile ledger, and 
decuments concerning the slave trade. 
The annual subscription to the Bristol 


Record Society is one guinea, payable in 
advance on January Ist. The subscription 
for a life member is ten guineas. The Hon. 
Treasurer is Mr. Cyril Meade-King, 45, 
Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol, to whom sub- 
scriptions should be sent. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London 
February 7, 1729-30. 


Journal, Saturday, 





( N Saturday laft a confiderable Body of 

Dealers in Bone-lace from the Counties 
of Bucks, Northampton and Bedford, waited 
on their Majefties, being introduced by the 
Lord Grantham to his Majefty, and by the 


Hon. Mrs, Clayton to her Majefty, with a , 


Petition, in Behalf of- their Manufacture, 
and carried with them a Parcel of Lace to 
fhew the Perfection they had brought it to; 
and their Majefties shewed their Royal 
Intentions to encourage the Britifh Manu- 
facture, by receiving them very gracioufly, 
and bought a confiderable Quantity for the 
ufe of the Royal Family; and feveral Ladies 
followed the Royal Example. The faid 
Dealers had the honour to kifs their Majef- 
ties’ Hands. 


We hear her Majefty hath purchafed the 
Houfe and Gardens lately belonging to Sir 
Charles Ayres, deceafed, at Kew Green. 

We hear that the Rev. Dr. Croxal (who 
preached before the Houfe of Commons on 
the 30th of January laft, on thefe Words, 
Take away the Wicked from before the King, 
and his Throne fhall be establifhed in 
Righteoufnefs,) is {truck off the Lift of his 
Majefty’s Chaplains, 


On Thurfday the Annual Feaft of the Sons 
of the Clergy was held at Merchant Taylors 
Hall; and the Stewards collected in their 
Bafons, then and at the Rehearfal at St. 


| Paul’s, about 520]. toward placing out the 


Children of Clergymen Apprentices. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILTON’S EARLY READING OF 
SYLVESTER. 


(See 12 8, xi. and xii. passim). 


}ASSON says in his monumental ‘ Life of 

Milton’ (Vol. i., 1875, p. 67), ‘‘ the 
proof is clear that . . . among the English 
poets Sylvester was the one whose rhymes 
and cadences dwelt most familiarly in his 
ear.’ The origin of a literary tradition can 
seldom be precisely dated, but the case was 
first presented in a fairly complete and con- 
vincing manner by the Rev. Charles Dunster 
(‘Considerations on Milton’s Karly Reading 
_..,’ 1800). He used the 1621 folio Sylvester 
and concentrated on the minor poems of 
Milton, from Psalm exiv. onwards. The 
folio was printed by Humfrey Lownes, a 
Bread Street neighbour of the Miltons, who 
is said to have lent the boy Spenser, Sylvester 
and other poetry books. Both Dunster and 
Masson note that Psalm cxiv. is composed in 
Sylvester’s normal metre—the decasyllabic 
heroic couplets—but Dunster adds (op. cit. 
p. 25) 

Two years after, when he wrote his Verses 
on the Death of a Fair Infant, he was palpably 
become acquainted with Spenser; who is there 
his model. Hence I suppose the priority of his 
acquaintance with Sylvester’s Du Bartas. 

The inference is interesting, though per- 
haps not inevitable. The object of the 
present Note is to suggest that if Duuster 
had known the Ovid stanzas which were 
published and discussed in the volumes of 
‘N. and Q.’ referred to above, and which the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse, and not he alone, 
was willing to accept as Milton’s, he might 
have established his thesis with less difficulty 
and the same conviction. The stanzas are 
nearly contemporary with Psalm cxiv., 
rather earlier than later, and are also in the 
Sylvester measure. They furnish many new 
illustrations, but even when the same refer- 
ence is found the stanza text is closer or 
more striking. 


For instance, Dunster (op. cit. p. 70) cites | 


the ‘Il Penseroso’ text 


And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numberless 


As the gay motes that people the Sun Beams | 


Or likest hovering dreams. 


and refers it ‘‘ beyond all question’? to the | 
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‘“ description of dreams in Du Bartas’s Cave 
of Sleep’ (op. cit. 316). He notes, too, that 
Warton was equally positive on the con- 
nection. But the link is even more obvious 
in the text of stanza 142. Compare the Du 
Bartas lines 

Confusedly about the silent Bed 

Fantastick swarms of Dreams there hoveréd, 

Green, red, and yellow, tawny, black and 

blew; 

Som sacred, som profane; som false, som true; 
with the stanza lines 

Iris to Sleep’s sad drowsey cave straight hies, 

And on his sable bed him sleeping spies 

About his bed innumerable swarmes 

Of false, of true and of fantastic dreames 

were gatheréd: 

No doubt both are indebted to Ovid's 
description of the Cave of Sleep (‘ Met.’ xi. 
610-620), but that is not the whole story. 


Again, Dunster cites from ‘L’Allegro’ 
(1. 131) 


Then to the well-trod ‘stage, anon 
and naively comments (op. ,cit, p. 66) 

I have formerly thought the “ anon ” in this 
place a feeble expletive, or rather an intoler- 
ably awkward botch. ... But I begin to suspect 
that it is not without its effect in quick 
transitions of description: at least [ am in a 
great degree reconciled to it from some passages 
in Sylvester’s Du Bartas. 

Sylvester often uses ‘‘ anon,’’? Milton not 
often; but there are ten instances of it in the 
major poems, two in the minor poems, and 
two in the stanzas. In half the major 


? 


instances ‘‘ anon’’ is the line-ending, as it 
is in ‘L’Allegro’ and in the two stanza 
lines. One of these— 


Thence hedlong falis, but whilst he falls anon 
is similar in metrical balance to 
The Serpent’s head; whereof to thee anon 
: * xii. 150). 


’ 


In Sylvester ‘‘ anon ’’ sometimes ends the 
line, e.g. 

Where, from beyond the Wilderness anon; 
but of the three instances here cited by 
Dunster, two begin lines and the third is 
internal : 
crooked walks he 


Musing, anon through 


wanders, ; 
Round-winding rings, and intricate Meanders. 
unusual word in this 
which is very aptly 


Now the really 
couplet is ‘‘ meanders,” 
used in stanza 117, 

. . . a full swol’n snake there was 

Who with meanders towards her doth reele 

The graphic touch has no warrant in Ovid 
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(‘ Met.’ x. 8-10) or 
rendering by Sandys; the boy describes the 
snake in the pictured scene before him and 
gives quite a fresh version of the familiar 
incident. He also adopts the diphthong 
spelling, found in the later Comus script of 
‘* Meanders margent green,’’ but not in the 
printed text of 1645 or after; nor is the 
diphthong seen in the text of Sylvester or 
Browne. The form of diphthong is the same 
in both scripts; but the T script is unfortun- 
ately much ‘‘ blotted’’ in this and the 
previous line, as any reader who has the 
Cambridge facsimile can see. 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ 
his favourite River Tavy 

intricately mongst the Woods doth 


_ wander ; 
Losing himselfe in many a wry Meander: 
describes a 


and the same text (p. 70) 
‘* streame ”’ 

. . which sweetly trilling wanders 

In many Mazes, intricate Meanders; 

The similarity td Sylvester’s couplet is 
obvious, and such similarities are frequent. 
Dunster (op, cit. 32) counts ‘‘ warble forth ”’ 
as a Sylvester link, but Browne (op. cit. 86) 
has ‘‘warbled forth’ and 
‘‘Chrystall Fountaines’’ (op. cit. 
even his 
closer to the Ps. exiv. 
link which Dunster 


text than the Sylvester 
cites (op. cit. 21). 


Sylvester’s couplet was in print as early as | 


1605. 

Browne was certainly another early 
favourite with Milton, and as it seems cer- 
tain that Browne read Sylvester too, 
possible that some Sylvester traits were first 
derived from this source. The sequence of 
young Milton’s acquaintance with these 


poets may well have been Brown-Sylvester- | 
Until the Dunster method has been | 
applied to all it will not be possible to award | 
The | 
and would | 


Spenser. 


the honour of absolute priority to any. 
Browne field is the most limited, 
be most quickly covered, but new fields would 
be discovered before the first was exhausted 
and the periods of influence would overlap. 
Certainly the influence of Browne on Milton’s 
text in general, and on the stanzas text in 
particular, is of sufficient weight and inter- 
est to deserve another Note. In the present 
one it will be convenient to confine the issue 
to Sylvester traces. These are far 
tensive and wide-spread in Milton’s work to 
be only an indirect heritage. The Common- 


place Book was not known to Dunster or he 
might have supported his thesis from that: 


in the contemporary | 


In Browne’s | 
(1613 folio, p. 39) | 


Browne’s | 
81) or | 
‘“Christall founts’’ (Jb. 89) is | 


it is | 


too ex- | 
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the ‘‘ norman gibbrish of that script cer- 
tainly recalls the ‘‘ strangers gibbrish’”’ of 
Sylvester’s text, a phrase which is almost 
literally translated in the ‘‘ barbara verba ” 
of Milton’s early Elegy to Diodati. 

Again, the Commonplace memo: a 
dangerous thing . . . to imitate with earnest- 
nesse the fashions of neigbour nations so the 
English ran madding after the French in 
Edward confessor’s time ’’ reads almost like 
a prose version of Sylvester’s lines 


“cc 


Much like the French (or like our selves 
their Apes) 
Who with strange habit do disguise their 


shapes; 


Who loving novels, full of affectation, 
Receive the Manners of each other Nation; 
And scarcely shift they shirts so oft, as 


| change 
Fantastick 
strange: 


Fashions of their garments 

In the Commonplace script too we find 
folish (74), and the word is so spelt by 
Hudson in his English version of Sallust’s 
‘ History of Judith’ included in the Sylvester 
folio (p. 749). In the same version (p. 735) 
we find ‘‘ this like porpos ’’ and in the Ovid 
| stanza script (8.4) we find ‘‘ which same 
porpose,’’ so that these orthographical 
variants may not be “ slips.’’ 

In the Ross stanza too, which Sotheby 
subsequently printed in 1861, Dunster could 
have cited ‘ . sweet and wholesome Jyuce ” 
as reminiscent of Sylvester’s ‘‘. . . sweet and 
holesome Aire’’; indeed the couplet which 
concludes the stanza adds nothing but grace 
to Sylvester’s thought in 


Now, as from flowres whence Bees their hony 
make, 
The loathsome Spider doth his poyson take; 
Dunster makes general reference to the 
Sylvester relationship with ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
but cites no specific instances from the major 
poems. Such instances are frequent and 
would form a useful supplement to Dunster. 
Quite early in Sylvester’s text occurs the line 


Immutable, immortal, infinite 


which appears unchanged in‘ Paradise Lost’ 
and is certainly quite at home there. A less 


/complete resemblance is apparent between 
| oe 

| (‘ P.L.’ ii, 950) 

| And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
flyes 


and Sylvester’s 
That run or flee or swim or slide or craw], 


| but a comparison of ‘‘ Which tempted our 
lattempt . ..” in ‘P.L.’ i. 642, with 


Fesruary 8, 1980, 
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Sylvester’s “did attempt to tempt me.. .”’; | 
of Milton’s ‘‘ Arm’d thee or charm’d thee | 

” with Sylvester’s ‘‘ With Armes or | 
Charmes ” of ‘‘Ease was his. chief 
disease .”? with ‘‘ Ease in his owne | 
Disease ’’; shows clearly whence this early | 
mannerism was acquired. 


This last link is | 
with the Hobson verses, te which Dunster | 


makes no reference. The omission is not 
easy to explain, for they have a strong | 
Sylvester flavour. Other links not recorded 


in Dunster worth mention in this supplement 
are ‘‘ and worse then so’’ (‘ Passion’) ‘‘ or 
worse then so’’ (Sylvester, 1027), SAEs 3. 
out of dores he flings’? (‘ L’All.’), ‘‘ And 
. forth, in a rage, he flings’’ (Syl. 490). | 
Dunster makes no reference to Milton’s | 
prose texts, but these also contain unusual | 
words and phrases found in the Sylvester | 
folio, e.g. ‘ orderly disor der,’’ ‘‘ belly cheer,” 
zs ding,” ‘amate,” ete. The Sylvester 
element mt certainly be evident in any 
early verses by Milton. It is conspicuous in 
the Ovid stanzas. Many of the links here | 
involve some rare and obsolete word, and 
suggest that the selection of this type of word | 
was not accidental. Milton never quite out- 
grew this trait. Dryden said ‘“‘ His anti- 


) 


quated words were his Choice, not his 
Necessity.’? The following links illustrate 
this point : 


Her maids with batts beat out his braines... | 


(stanza 157). | 

With bats and boawes hath beat them... 
(Sylvester, p. 29). | 

With’s greedy chopps .. . (stanza 38). | 
with his vgly chaps (Syl. 121); the, 
medowes thirsty yawning chops (Ib. 238). | 

Sylvester used ‘‘chaps’’ or ‘‘ chops ’’ to 
suit the rhyme. Both forms are sanctioned | 
by Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; 
Miltcn‘s characteristic preference for the 
doubled consonant form deserves tiotice. 

A few more examples are : 

1, . .. Duealion and his loueing phere 

(stanza 9). 
. his dear Pheer (Sylvester, 13); your 
loving Pheare (Ib, 1213). 

In Chaucer and Spenser the word is | 
“fere’’: the stanza spelling rather supports | 
Dunster’s claim. 

2. Sweet Adonis, hunting the cruel bore 

Wounding the beast, was by his tushes 
tore 

Out spinns his crimson blood . 


(stanza 131). 
- with keen Tushes . . 
(Sylvester, 120). 
They cruell make their blood to spin 
about (Ib. 483). 
B 


| passage 


| flair for the redundant epithet, 


| a more original effort than 
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The spirit-full blood spins in his Father’s 
Face (Ib. 519). 

(the double consonant is in evidence again). 
Till by Entreats, 


she turn’d her to her 


shape (stanza 19). 
So, som he wins with promise-full 
intreats (Sylvester, 253). 


No awe of Threats, and for Intreats no 
Ear: (Ib. 1067). 
4. All ietting by her selfe upon the strand 
y (stanza 29). 
. ietting the Canaries Jigg 


(Sylvester, 1025). 
Crowes ° 
As iilack as Tet they iet about 
(Tb. 330). 
5. He clipte the reeds ... (—clasped) 


(stanza 18). 
He straight ——— upon a rocky clift 
Thence hedlong falls . (stanza 82). 
from pitchy hell (stanza 84). 


All four links are seen in the following 
from the Sylvester folio (193) :— 
Then as a man that from a lofty Clift, 
Or steepy Mountain doth descend too swift 
Stumbling at somwhat, quickly clips som lim 
Of som deer kinsman walking next to him 
And by his headlong fall, so brings his friend 
To an untimely sad and sudden end; 

Our Mother, falling, hales her Spouse anon 
Down to the gulf of pitchy Acheron. 

6. See them insnared artificially . 


stanza 49). 
i.e. skilfully, with the aid of an 


accomplished artifezx). 


| so in Sylvester (p. 465) 


The stones are ioyn’d so artificially 

That +--+ - 

It is easy to add more examples, but those 
already cited leave no doubt that the stanza 
text amply illustrates Dryden’s pronounce- 


ment: the quaint elements from Sylvester’s 
vocabulary are there by choice, not by 
necessity. 


Sylvester’s influence is seen also in certain 
mannerisms. He had for instance a curious 
as in the 
classical example ‘‘ dumb silence ’’ (Dunster 
op. cit. 35). But the stanzas are earlier than 
the Vacation Exercise, and provide an 
equally interesting example in ‘‘ strongly 
strong ’ this is clearly modelled on 
‘roundly round,’’ one of these couples used 
by Sylvester. To that extent it is perhaps 
*“dum silence.’’ 

In fact, the writer of the Ovid stanzas— 
| Milton, as I believe him to have been—had 


| evidently a good working acquaintance with 


Sylv ester’s text. 


Hucu C. H. Canpy. 
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ICKENS: PICKWICKIANA.—1. In an | 


offprint from the Observer, Dec. 22, 1929, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh has an interesting talk 
on his firm of Chapman and Hall, whose 
centenary occurs this year, and the books 
they published, especially, of course, those 
of Dickens. Some details are given of pay- 


ments for ‘ Pickwick,’ more accurate than | 


He had him- | 


those of Forster in the ‘ Life.’ 
self ‘‘no note of the actual payments,” 
Book ii, section 2. Dickens was to be paid 
£9 9s. for each instalment of sixteen pages, 
‘fand he exceeded his length at once, for there 
is record that he received £29 for the first 
two parts . . . 400 copies were sold of the first 


number, and the total issue of the first five | 


Then Sam 
sale ex- 
publishers, 
ended, paid 


parts only amounted to 1,500.” 
Weller arrived, and shortly the 
ceeded 40,000 a month. The 
before the serial publication 
Dickens £3,000 more than _ the 
amount; but they made £14,000. 

2. ‘ The Diary of a Country Parson: The 
Rev. James Woodforde,’ 
vol. iv., 1793-6. It has some Dickensian 
associations which the Editor has _ not 
noticed. 
xxxvi. The Parson gives Mr. Pickwick’s 
name and anticipates some of his doings. 
Both took the coach to Bath and both stayed 
at the White Hart Hotel and moved thence 
into lodgings. The coach, the Parson notes, 
‘* carries only 4 inside Passengers,’’ June 28, 


1793, and a fierce gentleman, later revealed | 


as Mr. Dowler, insisted on this detail in 
* Pickwick ’: 

I’ve taken two places [inside]. If they try 
to squeeze six people into an infernal box that 
only holds four, I’]l take a post-chaise and 
bring an action. 

The Parson refers to the White Hart as 
‘*a very noble Inn,’’ June 28, 1793; ‘‘ kept 
by one Pickwick, a very good, very capital 
Inn, everything in stile [sic],’’ October 11, 
1793; ‘‘ Pickwicks,’’ October 12, 13 and 14, 
1793; ‘‘ kept by Pickwick and Wife . 
and a very excellent House it is,” June 29, 


1795; and ‘‘ Pickwicks,’’ July 1, 1795. The | 


inn has long since disappeared. 

In chap. xxxv of ‘ Pickwick,’ Sam Weller 
is annoyed at the impertinence which has 
painted his master’s name on the Bath 
coach, adding the ridiculous name Moses. 
Moses Pickwick was, in fact, the owner both 
of the coach and the inn, but I do not know 


if he was the keeper of the latter the Parson | 


mentions, or a relation of his. Exactly 


where Dickens picked up the name from this | 
Pickwick family seems also to be uncertain. 


agreed | 
' ing he once shook hands with ‘“ this Fogge.” 


has lately reached | 
| than truth. 


See ‘ Pickwick,’ chaps. xxxv and | 
| which county his ancestors had been magnates 
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3. The waiters at the White Hart, ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ same chapter, ‘‘ from their costume, 
might be mistaken for Westminster boys, 
only they destroy the illusion by behaving 
themselves much better.’’ I suppose this 
indicates the black tail-coats still worn by 
the elder boys at Westminster. V.R 


‘JON FOGGE” AND ‘ DICKON.” — 

Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Historic 
Doubts,’ Admiral Markham in his ‘ Richard 
III,’ and now Miss Marjorie Bowen in her 
‘Dickon,’ have all worked worthily and 
wisely, to rehabilitate the character of the 
last Plantagenet King. Still, I should like to 
be allowed to submit a respectful protest on 
behalf of ‘‘ Jon Fogge,’’ whom the two later 
writers have made the ‘‘ drunken Helot”’ of 
Richard’s moral regeneration. Sir Clement 
Markham calls him ‘‘ a low intriguer,’’ and 
exemplifies Richard’s magnanimity by stat- 


Miss Bowen, with the licence of romance, goes 
further, fiction being really so much stranger 
Poor Sir John Fogge, of Repton, 
Comptroller and Treasurer to Edward IV, a 
Privy Councillor, High Sheriff of Kent, in 


since Edward I, and himself heir in blood of 
De Valoigns and De Valence, brother-in-law 
of Sir William Haut and Sir Thomas Kiriel, 
with his seize quartiers all in good order, be- 
comes in Miss Bowen’s most admirable story 
‘“a lying varlet,’’ ‘‘scullion,’”’ ‘‘ upstart,” 
“fiend,’’ and finally the ‘‘ very Devil him- 
self.’ Poor Sir John (in early life he 
dropped his h’s, without any  contraction- 
mark, and was mere Jon, but, later, when 


| knighted, he becomes Sir John) was executed, 
' we are told, at Salisbury, 1483, still grinning 


in the ‘low’? way that had distinguished 
him through a life otherwise devoted to rather 


| ineffectual malevolence towards his relatives 
| and natural allies. 
| name—Fogge is a bad name if one is likely to 
| become historical—but it did not hang or even 


He certainly had a bad 


behead him. He supported his relative, and 
his master’s widow, Queen Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, and was attainted for that lovalty by 
Richard IIT, was restored by Henry VII, and 
died five years later. He lies buried under a 


| fine tomb in the great church at Ashford in 


Kent, which his munificence had practically 
rebuilt, and close to the ‘‘ fair college’’ he 
had founded and endowed, and was _ long 
remembered for his virtues and beneficence 
by the people of Kent, and by a_ line of 
knightly descendants who represented him 


‘there till their hereditary loyalty led to their 
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being ‘‘ taxed out of existence ’’ by sequestra- 
tions under another ‘‘ Protector”? of the 


Realm, Oliver Cromwell, whom, as Protector | 


Richard Plantagenet would have said, ‘‘ may 
God assoil.’’ 
Percy Hvurpsurp. 

ac LYONS NIXON.—In the very excel- 

lent ‘History of the 7th Hussars,’ by 
C, R. B. Barrett, Vol. ii, p. 390, in the list 
of officers, there appears to be a mistake. 
The name is given of Henry Lyons Nixon, 
Cornet, 3 June, 1795; Lieut., 18 Oct., 1798; 
out of the Regt., 1800. no further particulars 
given, 
There seems to be no doubt that this is 
a mistake for John Lyons Nixon, for (1) the 
Army List for 1799 gives John Lyons Nixon 
as Cornet, 3 June, 1795, and (2) Lt.-Col. 
John Lyons Nixon’s daughter, Mrs.  Del- 
hoste, in an account of her father written in 
1870, stated that he was formerly of the 
Coldstream Guards and 7th Hussars. He 
became Lieut. and Capt., Coldstream Guards, 
19 Dec., 1799; Major, 4th West India Regt., 
28 May, 1807; Lieut.-Colonel, do., 13 June, 
1811;  Lieut.-Governor, St. Christopher, 
Nevis, Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands, 
7 Feb., 1833; died at Clifton, 26 July, 1836. 
His date as Lieut., 7th Light Dragoons, 
given in the ‘ History ’ as 18 Oct, 1798, may 
perhaps be wrong. Anyway, he appears as 
Cornet in the Army List published 1 March, 
1799, and the Army List for 1803, under the 
Coldstream Guards, gives his first appoint- 
ment at Lieut. as 22 Oct., 1799. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


OTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND HAL- 
LEY (See cliv. 152; clv. 24).—At 9 S. 

xi. 464, it was suggested that James Bradley 
may have been the editor of Halley’s 
‘Tables’ (1749 and) 1752. I am indebted to 
Mr. H. W. Robinson, of the Royal Society’s 
Library, for the information that the editor 
was John Bevis, as indicated on pp. 431 and 
456 of Rigaud’s edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works and Correspondence of James Brad- 


ley,’ and as further stated quite definitely | 


in the sketches of John Bevis in Hutton’s 
‘Mathematical Dictionary’ and in _ the 
N ’ 


‘ 


Thus, thanks to the co-operation of many 
generous correspondents one doubtful point 
after another is determined. 


May I take this opportunity to state that | 


my MS. of a source-book on Halley is prac- 
tically completed. It includes an original 
Memoir of Halley by one of his contem- 
Poraries (hitherto unpublished), as well as 


numerous unprinted letters, scientific papers, 
etc. The customary acknowledgments to my 
many benefactors will be made in the Preface. 
I would like to add, that Halley’s letter 
from Oxford to Hevelius, mentioned at clili. 
212, 410, appears to me to have been dated 
the eleventh, not the second November, 1678, 
according to a clear photostat negative which 
I have of the original MS. in the British 
Museum (Egerton MS. 2334, fo. 32). This 
letter, with some further notes, will be in- 
cluded in my collection to be published. 
Eucens F. MacPrxe. 


ENTEN CELEBRATION OF ORTHO- 
DOXY IN THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
— A correspondent’s query regarding an 
anathema against the taking of merlins may 
recall other uses of anathema and—suitable 
to the approach of Lent—that old service of 
the celebration of Orthodoxy in which the 
Eastern Church, at the beginning of this 
season, would anathematize heresy. These 
anathemas against heresy correspond with 
our commination against sins on Ash-Wed- 
nesday. An example of which I have a note 
reads: ‘‘ To Jacobus Zanzalus the Armenian, 
Dioscorus Patriarch of Alexandria, to Sev- 
erus the Impious, to Paul and Pyrrhus of 
the same mind with Sergius, the disciple of 
Lycopetrus — Anathema, anathema, ana- 
thema! ”’ 

There are corresponding blessings—as, 
‘“For the orthodox Greek Emperors—ever- 
lasting remembrance, everlasting remem- 
brance, everlasting remembrance.” 

An impression of intolerance which may be 
conveyed by the anathemas ought perhaps to 
be corrected by mention of the fact that the 
Eastern Church, though much occupied with 
heresies, has not, with rare exceptions, perse- 
cuted, and in her porticoes sets paintings of 
Homer and Solon and Pythagoras and Plato 
and others as preparers of the way for 
Christianity. N. A. 


Two EARLY CHILDREN’S BOOKS. — I 
have been much interested in the items 
under ‘ Children,’ in Messrs. Tregaskis’s Cat- 
alogue No. 977. Perhaps the following may 
be acceptable to readers of ‘N. & Q.’: 

1. ‘ The Child’s Bible ’—printed in London 
in 1677. It is a collection of all the words 
in the Bible (with exception of some proper 


| names) arranged under different headings. 


Hitherto, it is said, quite unknown. 

2. The beautiful ivory horn-book, in its 
case, with its red ribbon and ivory pointer 
which was once in the Roame collection. 


C. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ELATIVES OF SIR HANS SLOANE.--- 

The will of William Sloane, elder bro- 
ther of Sir Hans Sloane, 
(P.C.C, 124 Brooke) shows that he had a 
sister Alice, then the widow of John 
Klsmere, Esq., and mother of Sloane Els- 
mere. Besides his own and his brother’s 
children, William Sloane also mentions his 
goddaughter Elizabeth, ‘‘ daughter of my 
brother James Baillie,’’ and his godson Wil- 
liam, son of Francis Annesley of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. Sloane Elsmere, his nephew, 
is no doubt the Rev. Sloane Elsmere, Rector 
of Chelsea, 1732-1766. He died in 1766, and 
his will mentions his wife Katharine, his 
sister, Anne Sarah, wife of William Mercer 
of Dorset St., Dublin, his nephew Edward 
Elsmere,’ ‘‘ near Ross, Ireland,’’ and the will 
of his late sister Elizabeth Baillie, widow of 
the Rev. Annesley Baillie of Comber, Co. 
Down. 

I have a note among my papers that one 

— Elsmere married (the date would be in 
the 1790’s) Sarah one of the daughters of 


Annesley de Renzy of Whitehall, Co. Wick- | 
low (a younger son, apparently, of Matthew | 


de Renzy of Clobemon Hall, Co. Wicklow, by 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of the Rev. James 
Kennelly of Co. Kildare—her will proved in 
Dublin, 1784), by whom he was the father of 


Sarah Anne married MeClintock 
(Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’) and Admiral 


Hans Sloane Elsmere, father of the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart Elsmere who married 
Mary daughter of Isaac Glenny of Glen- 
ville, Co. Down, and was father of Mary 
Emily Ada (married to a Dr. Finucane and 
living in Blackrock, Co. Dublin, some years 
ago). 

Can any reader inform me how Admiral 
Hans Sloane Elsmere was related to Sir 
Hans Sloane, and if there is anv relation- 
ship between the (Annesley) de Renzys, the 
Rev. Annesley Baillie, and Francis Annesley 
of the Inner Temple ? 

FE. St. Jonn Brooks. 


SEYMOUR, PARLIAMENTARY WRI- 
TER.—A MS. containing extracts relat- 
ing to proceedings and precedents in Parlia- 
ment, contains several paged references to 
‘* Seymour.’’ Who was he? 
The MS. is in a seventeenth century hand, 
nnd has no reference later than 1605. 


; G. S. G. 


proved in 1728 | 
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UGH TICKELL, QUAKER. — Can any 

reader give the ancestry of Hugh Tickell, 
Quaker, of Cumberland, one of the seventy. 
S. CLAUDE TICKELL, 


TRAW HATS FOR MEN.—Can any of 
your readers say when straw hats for 
men first came into use in England, and what 
was their shape then? At present they seem 
to be rarer even than tall hats. 
G. H. D. 


ANGING UP THE GARE.—In a set of 
instructions issued to the Militia of the 
Isle of Wight, in 1651, the watcher on the 
coast is instructed, on the approach of ten 
or more ships making towards the land, to 
hang up the gare, as a warning to the cen- 
toner or leader of the Jocal company of 
militia. 

One of the six meanings for the word 
““gare’’ given in the ‘O. E. D.’ is ‘a spear 
or javelin ’’; but there is no reference to the 
raising of such as a signal of danger. 

Possibly some of your readers can say whe- 
ther the hanging up of a spear was a recog- 
nised sign of warning, 


H. T. Wuuire. 


ROYAL HUNTING IN LANCASHIRE.— 
James I, on his Lancashire tour in 1617, 
hunted at Houghton Tower and at Myers- 
cough. Are there any later instances of 
royal personages hunting in Lancashire? 
L. R. D. 
“RORN ON SUCCESSIVE SUNDAYS.” 
— According to Augustus Hare’s ‘ Sus- 
sex,’ Sir Edward Palmer, of New Place, 
Angmering, had three sons ‘‘ born on succes- 
sive Sundays... all afterwards knighted by 
Henry VIII.’’ He quotes Fuller, who says 
that ‘‘ the truth hereof needs no other attesta- 
tion than the general and uncontrolled tradi- 
tion of their no less worshipful than num- 
erous posterity . . . amongst whom I instance 
Sir Roger Palmer... ” 

Is there any better authority than “ tradi- 
tion,’? and are there other instances of such 
long intervals in the birth of twins or 
triplets ? 

PP. D: M. 

as | ween ANNE IS DEAD.” — What is 

the origin of this phrase as a synonym 
for ‘stale news’’? Students of history know 
that the death of Queen Anne occasioned a 
political crisis of the first magnitude, anti- 
cipating by only a few days the maturing of 
Bolingbroke’s plot for a Stuart Restoration. 
For two days the Queen was known to be 
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dying, and there was every reason to fear a 
fresh outbreak of civil war over the suc- 
cession. The news that she was actually 
dead must, therefore, have spread like wild- 
fire. Is the phrase ‘‘ Queen Anne is dead ”’ 
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| a reader oblige me with any 


an echo of the time when people continued | 


repeating the momentous news long after it | 


was public property ? 
BM /GNOC. 


HE ROCKING - CHAIR IN THE 


UNITED STATES.—Ruth Corby, writ- | 
ing recently in the New York Evening Gra- | 


phic, says that the rocking-chair is vanishing 
in America, and that there are not 
homes that have even one any more. 


been that the rocking-chair was the essential 
item in every American home, large 
small. They came 
Washington’s time, and spread to the entire 
territory. They may have originated here 
or on the Continent. 
show their origin ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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LD NOVEL WANTED. — ‘A Pair of 

Gloves,’ by J. Hain Friswell, 1858—can 
information 
about this book? Possibly this story origin- 
ally appeared in a collection of tales under 
another title. There is no reference what- 
ever to it in the English Catalogue of Books 
nor in Poole’s Index. Sir Edward Clarke, 
K.C., mentions the book in ‘ The Story of My 
Life’ (p. 27), and describes it as a white 
bound volume with the picture of a glove 
on the cover. 

In a sense, I believe it was indirectly the 


| cause of Sir Edward Clarke’s passing the 


many | 
If true, | 
this is curious, as our popular conception has | 


Is there any record to | 


EREHAVEN: BERE HAVEN: BEAR- | 


HAVEN. — What is the derivation and 
correct spelling of this name? The ‘ Post 
Office Guide’ gives ‘Castletown Bere (or 
Castletown —_Berehaven),’’ and ‘‘ Bere 
Island.”’ “The Times” Atlas’ (1896) 
gives, on Map 23, ‘‘ Bearhaven ’’ and ‘‘ Bear 


I.”; in the Index it only gives ‘‘ Bear- 
haven ’’ and several ‘‘ Bear’”’ Islands, but 
does not give a reference to the one in 


‘The Times ’’ Survey Atlas 
of the World’ (1920) gives on Plate 24, 
“ Bere I.,’’ ‘‘ Bere Haven,’’ and ‘“ Castle- 
town Berehaven’’; and The Times, under 
‘Movements of Ships,’ which probably is in 
the spelling adopted by the Admiralty, spells 
it ‘‘ Berehaven ”’ in one word. That a news- 
paper is apt to be inconsistent in its spelling 
can readily be seen by comparing the names 
on the little maps which so often illustrate 
paragraphs in The Times with the spelling 
adopted in the text and in the atlas. The 
majority nowadays would appear to be in 
favour of ‘‘ Berehaven ’’ in one word. 
A. Hutton Rapicr, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


HESTORY OF POPULAR BOOKS.—Does 

there exist any history of English popu- 
lar literature and books, equivalent to 
Charles Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des livres popu- 
laires’? Any work on popular pictorial and 
graphical art? 


Bantry Bay. 


Otro F. Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 





| and where it may be found. 


Criminal Law Amendment Act (1898), p. 27. 
‘A Pair of Gloves’ is not referred to in any 
way in the Memoir of J. Hain Friswell by 


ond | his daughter, but ‘ Diamonds and Spades ’ 


into use there before | 


(1858), another novel by Friswell, is men- 


tioned. Frepx. ©. Wurte. 
= BLACK CHURCH,” DUBLIN. — St. 
Mary’s Chapel of Ease, Mountjoy 


Is it called from the 
colour of its stone? <A tragedy associated 
with a wedding has been mentioned. Other 
instances of the name would be welcome. 
J. ARDAGH. 

[XNS OF CHANCERY.—Amongst the Inns 

of Chancery were Strand Inn, Simonds 
Inn, and St. George’s Inn. 

Simonds Inn formerly stood on the site 
now occupied by Lonsdale Chambers, 27, 
Chancery Lane. Can anyone say where the 
Strand and St. George’s Inns formerly stood ? 
An Inn called Danes Inn formerly stood on a 
part of the site now occupied by Aldwych. 
Was this ever an Inn of Chancery, or did it 
stand on the site of one? 

Artuur W. Marks. 


Street, is so called. 


New Zealand. 


oS WANTED.—1. Can any of your 
readers kindly furnish information regard- 
ing the authorship and date of publication of 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Facts and Observations 
to prove the impolicy of the Bill now before 


Parliament for limiting the number of 
apprentices and other restrictions, in the 


Calico Printing business, together with a con- 
cise history of the Combinations of the 
Journeymen.’ A.C 


2. T should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me the name of the author 
of a poem beginning :— 

It was the lovely twilight time felt down 

o’er Agr’a’s towers, 
and ending, 
They bring to the usurper’s feet his brother 
Dara’s head. 
G. F. E. 


‘ 
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Replies. 


GWINNETT. 
(cl. 74; cli. 56; clii. 218; clvii. 404). 
BUTTON Gwinnett (1735-1777), whose 
signature appears upon the American 
Declaration of Independence, was a descend- 
ant of the Lords of the Manor of Shurding- 
ton and Badgworth, Gloucs. 


His ancestor, George Gwinnett, owing to the | 


persecutions in the reign of Mary, fled from 
North Wales into Gloucestershire, and his 
son Richard purchased the above manor from 
Sir John and Lady Kenedy in 1607. 

The writer is in possession of the Gwinnett 
title-deeds to this manor, which are as 
follows :— 


Deed dated the 4th year of James I, 
signed and sealed by Sir John Kenedy and 
Lady Elizabeth his wife: one seal im- 
pression showing the Kenedy crest, viz., a 
goose ppr. on a rock, and the other the 
initials ‘‘ W. K.”’ 

Deed dated 1717 
Gwinnett, jun. 

Deed dated 1728. One of the parties is 
Gwinnett Freeman and it is signed by 
C. Hyett, Anna Hyett, George Gwinnett. 

Deed dated 18th year of George IT. 

Deed dated 1744, signed by John Knapp, 
Wm. Mason, Mary Chester (the widow of 
George Gwinnett), George Gough (who had 
changed his name from Gwinnett to Gough) 
and Peter Basford. 


The writer has also a miniature of a George 
Gwinnett attributed to Lawrence Crosse the 
miniaturist. This George will be either the 
one who died in 1682, or the George born in 
1659. 

C. F. Jenkins, Esq., 


signed by George 


of Philadelphia, pub- 


lished a biography of Button Gwinnett in | 


New York in 1926, which includes a pedigree, 
but does not mention the Richard Gwinnett 
of this manor, who wrote ‘The Country 
Squire,’ a comedy published in 1732.1 


The pedigree also omits the brother of | 


Button Gwinnett, named William of Ribbes- 


ford, who is the ancestor of the canal 


Gwinnetts of W olverhampton. 
The life and adventures of an Ambrose | 


1 This was ra Gwinnett iaiaieis life, 
amours, and writings, appear in a volume en- 
titled ‘ The Honourable Loves, Letters between 
Pylajles and Corinna,’ 1732. (See Hone’s ‘ Year 
Pook,’ under the date of April 16.) 
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Gwinnett appear in a publication circa 1770. 
G,. Hi.per Lrzsts. 


([HOMAS SKOTTOWE = (clviii. 63), - 

The subject of the above query was the 
son of Thomas Skottowe, who married the 
daughter and heiress of John Coulson of 
North Shields, by which marriage he 
acquired property in the counties of Buck- 


ingham, Durham, Northumberland and 
Herefordshire. In a pedigree which I have 


of the family he is described as ‘‘ 
Captain Cook, who was educated at his 
expence.’? He had a son, Coulson, who was 
heir to his grandfather, John Coulson, who 
is stated to have made a remarkable will, 
devising the manor house of Chesham, Co. 
Bucks, and other property to his grandson 
‘* provided he was not suffered to see any 
member of his father’s family during his 
minority.’ In a manuscript ‘history of the 
family young Coulson is said to have been 
entrusted to the care of his guardian Sir 
Joshua Ware, a physician at Chesham, to 
whom the estates were to go in the event of 
the death of the minor. It is stated that 
the object of this arrangement was to make 
Coulson Skottowe a Presbyterian, to which 
form of religion John Coulson was strongly 
attached. ‘‘ The youth,’’ continues the ac- 
count, ‘‘ was accompanied from his paternal 
dwelling at Great Ayton, in Yorkshire [the 
house of the patron of Captain Cook], by a 
faithful servant, who slept in his room, and 
seldom left his person during their sojourn 
at Chesham.’’ 

On attaining his majority young Skottowe 
immediately visited his father. He became 
Colonel of the Buckinghamshire Militia, and 
died unmarried at Chesham in 1784, leaving 
his property to be divided between his half- 
brothers, John Skottowe, Governor of St. 
Helena, and Nicholas Skottowe ‘‘of the 
Naval East India Service, who commanded 
the Bridgewater.”’ 

I have miniature portraits of Elizabeth 
Coulson, wife of Thomas Skottowe, d. 1718; 


patron of 


| of Thomas Skottowe, d. 1755; and of Colonel 


Coulson Skottowe, d. 1784. 

Thomas Skottowe, the subject of the query, 
married 1st Rebecca, daughter of John Ware, 
2nd Anne Casrip. He died in 1771, and 
there is a memorial to him in the church of 
Great Ayton, Yorkshire, which is presum- 
ably where he became acquainted with Cook. 

Some years ago certain genealogical notes 


| on the subject of the family were contributed 


to ‘ N. and Q.’ by the late Britiffe Constable 
Skottowe, under the initials B. C. S 
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The grandson of Thomas Skottowe was 
created Baron Skottowe in the peerage of 


is held by his descendant as 5th Baron. 
P. D. Munpy. 


‘Captain James Cook,’ by Arthur Kitson, 
has a reference to this name: — ‘‘ In 1736, 


| 
| 
| 


Cook’s father was appointed to the position of | 


hind or bailiff by Mr. Skottowe, and removed 
with his family to Airy Holme Farm, near 
Ayton,’ Yorks. Kitson states that it is 


believed ‘‘ that Mr. Skottowe was induced by | 


good reports he heard to pay for his [the | 


immortal navigator’s] schooling.’’ However, 
this appears to be hearsay, 

It would appear that Mr. Skottowe was 
Cook’s father’s landlord; afterwards he gave 
up the bailiff’s position and turned his atten- 
tion to the building trade. 


Joun A. Rupert-JonEs. 


The account of Captain Cook in _ the 
‘—, N. B.’ supplies no evidence of patronage, 
but states that the boy ‘‘ received some little 
education in the village school ’? of Marton, 
where he was born. 
was apprenticed in Staithes to a firm of ship- 
builders. It is curious that, though born in 
1728, the names of his parents are not stated. 


K. F. B. 


IR WALTER SCOTT: HIS PLACE IN 

LITERATURE (clviii. 62). — Sharing 
Mr, LirrirsoHn’s admiration for Scott as 
‘a great writer as well as a great man,” I 
regret that after many years among books 
I have not discovered a satisfactory mono- 
graph on his writings. Perhaps the coming 
centenary--Scott died in 1832—will produce 
one. The best critical account known to me 
is in Vol. i. of Prof. Elton’s ‘ Survey of 
English Literature, 1780 - 1830,’ though he 
gives more space to ‘ Castle Dangerous’ than 
to ‘Redgauntlet,’ which is generally a fav- 
ourite with expert admirers of the novels. 
The Professor mentions two notable essays, 
that by Bagehot in his ‘ Literary Studies,’ 
vol. ii., ‘ The Waverley Novels’ and Ver- 
rall’s tribute to ‘The Prose of Walter 
Scott’ in ‘ Collected Literary Essays Classical 
and Modern.’ Verrall was the 
notice and explain the admirable metrical 
quality of Scott’s prose at its best. 

V. R. 


| Intestate 


At the age of twelve he | 


the Secretary of the Association, 4, Bucking- 


| ham Gate, S.W.1. 
France by Louis XVIII, in 1814, which title | 


L. R. M Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


:* HERALDS OFFICE, DUBLIN” (clviii. 


first to | : aie : 
brought great disasters in its train. 


47).—In answer to your correspondent, 
N. M. R., I beg to state that the records of 
the Office of Arms, Dublin Castle, have never 
been interfered with. We have notes of all 
coats-of-arms confirmed or granted since the 
appointment of the first Ulster King of Arms 
in 1552, and copies of all pedigrees recorded 
here since that date. 

The MSS. include a vast number of unoffi- 
cial pedigrees as well as abstracts of prac- 
tically all the Irish Prerogative Wills and 
Administrations. The earliest 
document is a treatise on Heraldry of 1347. 

All enquiries with regard to Irish Arms or 
pedigrees directed to me will be dealt with 
according to the scale of fees approved by 
H.M. Treasury. 

NEVILE R. WILKINSON, 
‘Ister. 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 

pAPaL AMBASSADORS (clviii. 63). — 

Diplomatic relations between Protestant 
England and the Vatican until 1870 were 
intermittent and rare. I propose to deal 
shortly with two occasions when they were 
attempted. 

About 1791 George III’s son, the Duke of 
Sussex, went to reside at Rome, where he 
remained two years; he was a frequent visi- 
tor at the Vatican. Thus informal relations 
were established between the Vatican and 
the Court of St. James, and when the govern- 
ment announced its intention of protecting 
the Papal States from a French attack the 
Pope sent Erskine, a Scot who was once a 
lawyer and then a canon of St. Peter’s, to 
thank the King. It was suggested by 
Cardinal Campanella and Mr. Hippisly, 
M.P. for Somersetshire, that Erskine should 
make an effort to re-establish diplomatic 
intercourse between England and the Pope. 
Erskine saw Grenville and he was _ several 
times at Court, but he failed in that part of 
his mission. 

In 1846 the newly elected Pope, Pius IX, 
embarked on a course of liberal reform that 


Lord 


| Minto was travelling in Italy, and Palmer- 


‘Some Notes on Sir Walter Scott,’ by John | 


Buchan, pamphlet no 58, issued by the Eng- | 


lish Association (March, 1924), should not be 
forgotten. It is still obtainable, price 1s., from 


ston instructed him to go to Rome and 
encourage the Pope to set up a constitutional 
form of government. Minto, however, was 
hardly a success. A good hut narrow sort of 
person, who thought that oratory consisted 
in standing on a balcony and_ shouting 
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‘‘ Long live Italian independence” to the | 


crazy crowd below, it is clear that he was not 
the man to help even a liberal Pope in a 
situation of almost unequalled complexity. 
Moreover, his zeal for ‘‘ liberty ’’ completely 
overcame him, and this scion of the English 
aristocracy hobnobbed with two innkeepers, 
a groom, a vendor of coal and a tobacconist, 
who were plotting to undermine the rule of 
the sovereigns of several Italian states with 
which England was at peace. Further diffi- 
culties arose because Palmerston refused to 
receive a Papal nuncio in London. 

There was very little trade between Great 
Britain and the Papal States. The doctrines 
of political economists and the development 
of industrialism do not appeal at once to the 
rustic population of a theocratic state, but it 
has yet to be proved that a peasant in the 
Patrimonio was any less happy than a cotton 
operative in the crowded slums of Manches- 
ter. An English statistician, dealing with 
the Papal States, puts fever and ague first 
among the products, which also included 
wheat, wine, cement, leather, silk and wool- 
lens. In 1868 the imports from the United 
Kingdom, chiefly coal and iron, were valued 
at about £23,000, and the exports at about 
£5,000. As part of the States of the Church 
had been administered several years by the 
authorities of the Kingdom of Italy, it is 
perhaps legitimate to conclude that the trade 
was somewhat greater when the Pope ruled 
from the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic Sea. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. H. V. Bortey will find some interest- 
ing notes on representatives at the Vatican 
in Sir Rennell Rodd’s little work, ‘ Diplo- 
macy’ (Benn’s Sixpenny Library), c¢. iv., 
p. 33. Sir ‘‘ Linton ’’ Simmonds should be 
Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmonds. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham. 


OB SUNDAY (elvii. 423, 465; eclviii. 48). 
—Judging from the correspondence there 
seems in past times to have been a certain 
amount of similarity in the names given to 
certain Sundays at various preparatory 
schools. Where. I was in the middle ’sixties, 
the third Sunday from the end of term was 
called Flower or Holly, which we wore 
according to season, in our mile-long walk to 


Bray, to hear the discourses of the old vicar, | 


nearly as protracted as the sojourn there of 
his immortalised precursor. The last Sun- 


day but one was ‘‘ Cock hat,’’ our ‘‘ toppers ”’ | 


being worn at an angle; and the last of all 
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‘“* Legacy,’” when we left some small article 
behind, generally, if I remember right, a 
piece of paper with appropriate writing 
attached to the pew by a nib underneath the 
shelf. 

One does not hear of such customs now. 
Possibly they represented feelings of greater 
delight at breaking-up time than is experi- 
enced by the present generation of schoolboys, 
with their humaner treatment and _ less 
lengthy terms. My first, when a small boy 
of eight, consisted of eighteen weeks : heroic 
times, indeed! 


G. H. D. 
JOCKBURN OF ST. EUSTATIUS (elviii. 
63). —- According to the ‘D. N. B.’ 


Colonel James Cockburn of the 35th Foot, 
commandant at St. Eustatius in 1781, was a 
grandson of Dr. William Cockburn, physi- 
cian-general in Marlborough’s campaigns. 
He had a long and meritorious service of 
thirty-six years in the 35th Foot, of which 
he was adjutant 1757 to 1772. He was sev- 
eral times wounded, and fought under Wolfe 
at Quebec, and in the American campaigns 
of 1775-6, including Bunker’s Hill and White 
Plains. He was in command at St. Eusta- 
tius when that island, garrisoned by detach- 
ments of the 13th and 15th Foot, and a few 
artillery, was surprised and captured by a 
small French naval squadron on 26 Nov., 
1781. For this he was tried by court martial 
held at the Horse Guards, 31 May, 1783, 
which sentenced him to be cashiered. He 
died soon afterwards, He could not, 
therefore, have been in command of the 
Frenchmen at the Fishguard invasion of 
1797. Lord Milford had probably  for- 
gotten that Cockburn had died about fourteen 
years before. Milford was an old man and 
too infirm to command the local forces, so he 
handed the command over to Major Camp- 
bell, Lord Cawdor. The French, who con- 
sisted of 600 regulars and 800 convicts, 
landed at Carreg-gwasted Point, and were 
strongly posted at Carn Wnda, but on the 
arrival of Lord Cawdor with the militia and 
yeomanry sent in a flag of truce and surren- 
dered the next day on Goodwick sands. In 
one or two scrimmages the French loss had 
been three killed and three wounded, and that 
of the Welsh two killed and one wounded. 

_The actual leader of the French was 
Colonel Tate, an Irish-American in_ the 
French service. Before this was known not 
only was Cockburn of St. Eustatius  sug- 
gested, but also Governor Wall, who had in 
17&2, when Governor of Goree, murdered one 
Benjamin Armstrong, by ordering him to 
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receive 800 lashes, of which he died five days 
later. Wall fled to the Continent, but he 
was arrested and executed in 1802, twenty 
years after the murder. Lord Cawdor, in a 
letter dated 13 March, 1797, wrote: 

At Uxbridge the rage of the mob was chiefly 
directed against ‘Tate, who was supposed to be 
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| 


| 


Wall, and he trembled almost to convulsions; | 


by a little arrangement I contrived to bring 


them quiet through the parks and lodged them | 


in the Duke of Portland’s before any crowd 
was assembled. : 
G. H. W. 


) AJOR-GENERAL GOFE’S REGIMENT | 


(clviii. 63). — William Goffe (1605-79) 
was at first a captain in Colonel Harley’s 
regiment of foot in the New Model, and after- 
wards became major-general in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He was one of the judges of 
Uharles I, and signed his death warrant. 
Goffe commanded Cromwell’s own regiment 
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* Biog. Dict.’ ; Cassells’ ‘ Hist, of England,’ 
vol, 11i.). 
G. H. W. 


ARISH SURNAMES: PROPOSED 
LIST (clviii. 61).—Your correspondent’s 


| light-hearted proposal is amazing, and also 


his statement that to ‘‘ jot down”’ all the 
surnames in all parish registers, churches 
and churchyard inscriptions to 1838 would 
not be a long task. Wresumably he knows 
that there are hundreds of printed volumes 


| of registers, each with an index of surnames, 


| volumes of registers. 


at Dunbar and also commanded a regiment | 


at Worcester, 
of Cromwell, and sat in his Parliament, and 
on his death supported Richard Cromwell. 


He was a staunch supporter | 


| that he has not seen many registers. 


The fall of the Cromwell family greatly dim- | 


inished Goffe’s importance. The army 
became divided, into factions. An address 
was drawn up by some of the officers, which 


complained of the neglect of the Army, the | 


attempts to overthrow the Acts of the Long 
Parliament, the encouragement given to 


Royalists returning from Flanders, and the | 


“cc 


exciting of discontent against the ‘‘ good old 
cause’? and against those who had shed their 
blood for the Commonwealth. This address 


was presented on Apr. 14, 1659, by Fleet- | 
wood, with about 600 signatures. The 
“Humble Remonstrance’’ of your corres- 


pondent is probably that sent by Goffe’s Regi- 
ment. In November, 1659, Goffe and three 
other persons were sent by the Council of the 
Army to Monk in Scotland to give an account 
of the late interruption of Parliament and 
to mediate for the prevention of a new civil 
war. 

Before the Restoration actually took place, 
Apr. 16, 1660, a warrant was issued for 


Goffes’ arrest, but he succeeded in escaping | 


to America, and was excepted from the Act | 3.7! ae : 
; 2 P | Elizabeth, the surviving second wife, and of 


of Indemnity. In company with Colonel 
Whalley, Colonel Goffe landed at Boston, 
Mass., 4 July, 1660. He lived for many 
years in seclusion at Hadley, Mass. There 
in 1673, according to tradition, 
townsmen were recalled from the meeting- 
house to repel an Indian attack, he put him- 
self at their head and drove off the red-skins, 
and then disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come. 


often running to a hundred pages of index. 
I cannot think he seriously suggests anyone 
will copy out these indexes and send them to 
him, Then there are thousands of unprinted 
It might take many 
weeks, and even months, of hard labour to 
‘* jot down’ the surnames in one of these, 
and then they would have to be arranged 
alphabetically for him. Your correspond- 
ent’s statement that old registers are written 
in an alphabet like modern German shows 
In those 
dating from the sixteenth century, the 
variations and difficulties of the writing are 
very great, and in many cases only a trained 
paleographer can decipher it. I suggest 
your correspondent should confine himself to 
copying out and printing the church registers 
in his or any other single district. That 
would be a more useful work. It is not 
extremely difficult to ascertain where a nar- 
ticular surname is common. What is diffi- 
cult is to trace,a particular person of that 
name and your correspondent’s massed index 
of surnames only (if it ever could be done) 
would not be of much practical use except for 


| the very uncommon surnames. 


R. S. B. 


‘““QON AND HEIR”? (clviii. 27, 67). — I 
cannot agree with the statement (with 
example) that the son and heir in an 


| inquisttio post mortem might be the eldest 
| son of a second marriage, if the inquisition 


is that of the dead father who had a son 
alive by his first marriage. The inquisition 
supposed by the example is obviously that of 


| course her son James, being her heir, would 


when the | 


be returned as such. But he certainly would 
not be returned as the heir of his father, 
who would be Richard. 
R. S. B. 
UILDHALLS: USE OF NAME: PRO- 
NUNCIATION (clviii. 28, 66).—It may 
be noted that the old and, to my mind, proper 


(The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’; Chambers’ | pronunciation is Gild Hall, with the 2 long. 
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It was so called in my youth by old people 
who were born in the City. The last time 
I so heard it in London was in the year 
1897. It has lasted in this part of Kent 
down to the present time, as [ have an old 
friend xt. 89 who still says Gild Hall. 
KF. Wiiiram Cock. 
SERVICE RECORDS 
(clviii. 28, 69).—Thanks to the kindness 
of Mr. W. T. Ottewill, Superintendent of 
Records, India Office, I have learnt a great 
deal in reply to my query. Mr. Ottewill tells 
me that some information re garding officers, 
etc., of the East India Company’s Marine is 
usually obtainable, after research, in the 
India Office Marine Records, which have been 
listed but not catalogued. 

The first mention of Jose ph Henry — 
ton in the India Office Records appears to be 
in ‘ Marine Miscellaneous Records,’ vol. 652, 
p. 40, where it is stated—‘‘ Joseph Henry 
Huddleston second mate of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, 23 years of age, used the sea 16 years 
[sic] 4 voyages to India, last as second mate 
of the Royal Captain. Mr. Bishop’s certifi- 
cate produced. Approved 21 Jan., 1772.”’ 

In Hardy’s ‘ Register of Ships of the Kast 
India Company, 1670 - 1810,’ Hudleston ap- 
pears as 3rd mate on the Royal Captain 
(voyage 1767-9). His next voyage was in 
the Earl of Sandwich (25 Dec., 1771 - Feb- 
ruary, 1774). He died at Batavia on Dec. 4, 
1772, and his body was taken ashore for 
burial. 

In the log of the Earl of Sandwich was 
found a certificate relating to a process issued 
under the seal of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, at the 
ton, widow and 


past INDIAMEN: 


relict of Joseph Henry 
Hudleston, late of the Parish of St. Mary, 
Rotherhith, and second mate of the East 
India Company’s ship Earl of Sandwich, de- 
ceased, against Argent Carr, the pretended 
sole executor named in the pretended last will 
and testament of the deceased. 

It will be noted that he is stated to have 
been twenty-three in 1772 and to have ‘‘ used 
the sea’’ sixteen years. Mr. Ottewill tells 
me he has noted other instances, including 
se Thomas Larkins, age 28, used the sea 19 
years.’ I think, however, 
Henry Hudleston was thirty two in 1772, and 
that he was christened at Newenden, Kent, 
in 1740. In 1766, when a marriage licence 
was issued to him and Jane 
St. Bride’s, London), his age is given as 
twenty-six (Card Index, Society of Genealo- 
gists). C. Roy Huptrrston. 
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Joseph Henry Huddlestone was third mate 
of the Hon. Kast India Company’s ship 
Royal Captain, 499 tons, Captain Nathaniel 
Tanner, on her third voyage (to Bombay 
and back), 1768-69; second mate of the same 
ship, Captain Edward Barrow, on her fourth 
voyage (Bencoolen and China), 1770-71; 
second mate of the Earl of Sandwich, 499 
tons, Captain Charles Deane, on her first 
voyage (St. Helena and Bencoolen), sailing 
from the Downs, 31 Mar., 1772. 

John Hudleston, Esq., was elected a Direc- 
tor of the Hon. East India Company, 1803, 
and (then of ‘54, Margaret Street’’) in 
1819.--Hardy’s ‘ Register of Ships’ (1835), 


R. Brncuam ApDams. 


EES IN FOLK-LORE (clv. 80, 124; elvii. 
51, 85).—The Provencal poet Paul Aréne 
(1843-1896), who collaborated with Alphonse 
Daudet in his ‘ Lettres de mon Moulin,’ in- 
cludes in his ‘ Contes de Provence ’ a delight- 
ful little story entitled ‘ Les Pots de Miel.’ 
““'Tante Annette”? and her nephew from 
Paris go up to the Mas de Truphemes, a farm 


in the Basses Alpes, to buy honey. On the 
way back the aunt says: 

Comment! tu ne sais pas? ... Mais ec’est la 
croyance du pays... Les abeilles, tout le 


monde ici te l’’apprendra, possédent le don de 
sagesse et ont l’argent et l’avarice en grande 
horreur. Elles veulent bien servir ’homme, 
mais non pas en étre exploitées, Aussi ne per- 
mettent-elles pas qu’on change le prix de leur 
miel qui doit rester toujours le méme, tel qu'il 
fut fixé dans ancien temps. Et si quelqu’un, 
par désir de trop gagner, se hasardait & l’aug- 
menter, ne ftiit-ce que d’un sou, alors ce ne 
serait pas long, et les abeilles essaimeraient au 
loin, laissant Pavare seul 2 se lamenter devant 
ses ruches vides. 

It would be interesting to know if any 
reader has succeeded, since the war, in buy- 
ing honey from a bee- ‘keeper at the price fixed 
in the ancient days. 

A. Hurron Rapvice, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
AIRYING IN DREAMS  (elviii. 26). — 
These items I find in the Czech dream- 


_ books, published at Tele (Moravia) in differ- 


that Joseph | 


Cutts (both of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ent years: 
To milk cows-=soon betrothing. 
To see meagre cows—a bad crop. 
To see fat cows—a rich crop. 
To drink milk—you will regain healthiness. 
To see milk—peace and harmony. 
To meet a dairy-maid = difficulties with the 
authorities. 
To eat cheese —satisfaction with one’s fate. 
And this is from another anonymous dream 
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book printed in the Czech language at Olo- 
mouc, without date: 

To see milk—happiness and blessing. 

To drink milk = healthiness. 

To carry milk—enough money. 

To eat cheese = winning. 

Otro F. BasBLer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ITERARY 
FRENCH THOUGHT (clviii. 46).—An 
English translation of ‘ Montaigne,’ by 
André Gide is just published by the Blacka- 
more Press in a limited edition. 


oO. F. B. 
RENCH DOORS (clviii. 9). — This is an 


unfamiliar expression, but we have all 
heard of French windows. 
called because tall windows, of glass down to 
the foor, were introduced from France. Since 
they were in use in this country many scores 
of years before the first ready-made Scan- 
dinavian window-frame reached these shores, 
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) 
| very well when I was @ lad seeing on Wind- 


mill Hill, Moorfields, a Taylor’s Sign, a 


| naked boy, with this couplet :— 


LEADERS OF MODERN | 


They were so | 


there is obviously no connexion between the | 


two. 
J. PENDEREL BRODHURST. 

Chiswick, W.4. 

ARNETBY-LE-WOLD : atl 7) iam IN 

PLACE NAMES (clviii. 24).—Profes- 
sor R. E. Zachrisson in the English Place 
Name Society’s Vol. I., pt. i., p. 95, holds 
the opposite view to Mr, ANscomBE on the 
medial le in this name. 

The origin of these forms [Chester-le-street, 
Mareham-le-Fen, Hamble-le-Rice] is clearly 
seen in such early entries as Thornton in the 
More and Thornton on the More by the side of 
Yhornton in Mora, Thornton the More and 
Thornton le More, and in such modern vari- 
ants as Chapel-en-le-Frith and Chapel-le-Frith, 
Hutton-le-Hole and Hutton-in-the-Hole. Thorn- 
ton-le-Moor is due to shortening of the fuller 
form Thornton en (or in) le More, where in 
and le are mere translations of the English 
words “in,” “on ” and “ the.” 

I think that the French preposition lez or 
lis--“near’’ is used with a neighbouring place 
hame, not a geographical feature, e.g., Giv- 
enchy-lez-la Bassée. In the above case ‘‘ le- 
wold’? was necessary to distinguish from a 
similarly sounding name in the same district, 
Barnoldby-le-Beck, 

G. S. Grppons. 

HE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUTI’S 
" CHURCHYARD § (clviii. 62). — The 
Naked Bov was a satirical sign reflecting the 
constant changes of the fashions of our ances- 
tors. savs Larweod and Hotten. Tt is re- 
corded that William Herbert has this observ- 


ation in his MS. memoranda, ‘‘I remember '! 


So fickle is our English nation, 
I wou’d be clothed if | knew the fashion. 


See ‘ D. N. B.’ for life of Samuel Gale. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Thomas Gale, Dean of York (1697-1702) 
married Barbara, daughter of Thomas 
Pepys, Esq., of Impington, Cambs., and by 
her had three sons and a daughter—Roger, 
Charles, Samuel and Elizabeth. 

Samuel, the youngest son, was educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Cambridge. He ob- 
tained a post in the Custom House, after 
his father’s death in 1702. He was one of 
the revivers of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1717, of which body he was appointed Treas- 
urer. Although a man of learning, and of 
uncommon abilities, the only book he printed 
in his lifetime was a ‘ History of Winchester 
Cathedral,’ in 1715. 

He died 10 Jan., 1754, at the age of 
seventy-two, and was buried by Dr. Stukeley 
in the new burial-ground belonging to St. 
George’s parish, Queen Square. 

His valuable library and_ collection of 
prints by Hollar, Collot, ete., were sold by 


auction in 1754. He died a bachelor and 
intestate. Administration was granted to 


his sister Elizabeth, who in 1739 married as 
her second husband Dr. Stukeley, Rector of 
St. George’s. All Samuel Gale’s MSS. thus 
fell into Dr. Stukeley’s hands, 

(See ‘ History and Topography of York 
and North Riding,’ vol ii, by Whellan and 
Co.). 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


Particulars concerning Samuel Gale (1682- 
1754), youngest son of Thomas Gale, Dean 
of York, and one of the founders of the 
revived Society of Antiquaries, will be found 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ ~~ Like his eldest brother 
Roger, he was in the Customs, London, which 
he entered in 1702. 

Frep R. Gate. 

BM/LOXPF. 


LONDON FOGS IN LITERATURE 

(clviii. 65). — William de Morgan’s 
novel to which your correspondent refers is 
called ‘ Somehow Good.’ 

Descriptions of a London fog occur in 
FE. F. Benson’s novel, ‘ The Image in the 
Sand,’ and in an early section of John Gals- 
worthy’s ‘ Forsyte Saga.’ 

M. H. Donpps. 
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In ‘ Purg.,’ canto xvi, 1-8, we have: 
Hell’s dimmest gloom, or night unlustrous 
dark, : | 

Of every planet ’reft, and pall’d in clouds, | 

Did never spread before the sight a veil 

In thickness like that fog, nor to the sense | 

So palpable and gross. Entering its. shade, 

Mine eye endured not with unclosed lids; 

Which marking, near me drew the faithful 

guide, . 

Offering me his shoulder for a stay. 

Is this the description of a ‘*‘ London par- 
ticular’? which Dante may have experienced 
when visiting these shores at the time of 
his exile, say circa 1310? | 

Henry W. Busu. 








Worthing. 


It has been said that there are (or were) | 
two distinct kinds of London fogs, the one | 
that chokes and blinds and the one that | 
shrouds, but there is a marked decrease of fog 
in latter years. Timbs has a useful account | 
(‘ Curiosities of London,’ 1868, 353) and the | 
following should also be noted; C., ‘ When | 
London Fogs were Fogs’ (Daily Express, 13 
Jan., 1925, p. 8); Dale Collins, ‘ Fog Pride ’ 
(Daily Mail, 14 Nov., 1922); ‘ What a Fog 
Costs * (Daily Mail, 9 Nov., 1922), and Na- | 
tional Review, xx. 1892. 

There must be a good many references to it 
in literature; I have noted only a few below : 
‘Bleak House,’ chap. i, and ‘ A Christmas | 
Carol,’ chap. i; ‘ The Autumn Garden ’ (Ed- | 
mund Gosse); ‘ Letters to Julia’ (Henry 
Luttrel); ‘November’ (Tom Hood); and 
‘Aurora Leigh’ (E. B. Browning). 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘MHE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EAST- | 

ERN KING’ (clviii. 62).—The follow- 
ing extract from the Preface to the 1921 edi- 
tion of Knighton’s ‘Eastern King and 
Queen’ (Oxford University Press, 2nd ed., 
1921) throws some light on the question of 
authorship : 


The late William Knighton, LL.D., went to 
Ceylon about the year 1845 to look after a 
coffee estate which had been left to him by 
an uncle. Finding that planting did not pay 
he sold the estate and proceeded to Calcutta, | 
where he remained about three years. During 
his sojourn there he wrote his first two books, 
‘Forest Life in Ceylon’ and ‘ Tropical 
Sketches.’ Returning to London he hecame 
associated with the literary clique which in- 
cluded Carlyle and Emerson. Whilst in 
Caleutta he made the acquaintance of a mem- 
ber of the household of the late King of Oudh | 
who, I believe, was “the tutor,” but whose 
name I am unable to give without a reference 
to Mr. Knighton’s papers, which is impossible 
at present as they are in England, Later, 
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in London, he again met this gentleman and 
about 1856 [sic], when residing at Sydenham, 
he wrote ‘The Private Life of an Eastern 
King’ from materials supplied to him by the 
above-named ‘“‘ member of the household.” 


| Subsequently, about 1858, Mr. Knighton re. 


ceived a nomination in the I.C.S., and pro- 
ceeded to Fyzabad in 1859 as Assistant Com- 
missioner at that station. This was the first 
oceasion on which Mr. Knighton was ever in 
Oudh. He only remained in the Oudh Com- 
mission, however, for about ten vears, as being 
in a position to consult his own tastes, which 
were essentially literary, he returned to 
England in 1868 and devoted the remainder of 
his life to those pursuits. 

A note on Mr. Knighton’s visiting card, 
pasted in the Bodleian copy of the Ist ed. 
(1855) is dated 1893, and reads as follows: 
‘“Was at Bodley to-day, 8 Sep., 1893. 
Pointed out this ed". as being written by 
himself from particulars given by a Member 
of the Household.’’ The address on the card 
is Tileworth, Silverhill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


R. H. N. 


The British Museum Catalognue places this 
book under William Knighton, LL.D., and I 
should think it is correctly placed amongst 
Knighton’s other works. The title page of the 
new edition, revised and published in 1856, is 
somewhat longer than that of the 1855 edi- 
tion, and reads ‘‘ compiled for a member of 
the household of his late Majesty . . . by 
Ww a 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PAMILY NAME OF WATERMAN (clii. 
367, 427; cliii. 87). — At the second 


| reference, R. S. B. questioned my suggestion 


that to ascribe to this name an occupational 
origin was not a satisfying solution. Neither 
he, however, nor M.. at the same reference, 
cites any example of a water carrier being 
called Waterman after his trade. Mr. H. 
AskKEw called attention to Prof. Weekley’s 
‘Romance of Surnames,’ that 
‘* Waterman though sometimes occupative, is 
also formed from Walter.’’ As an example 
of the mutation of Walter into Water, I find 
an instance given in Albany F. Major's 
‘Early Wars of Wessex ’ (1913, p. 39). who 
writes :— 

The present name of Bridgwater does not, 
however, postulate a bridge there in early days. 
The name in pre-Norman times was simply 
“ Burgh,” which was amplified to Burgh-Wal- 
ters when it came into the possession of Walter 
de Douay at the conquest, and the present local 
pronunciation “ Burgewater,” with the accent 
on the penultimate, preserves this derivation. 


G. W. Wricut. 
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T - Library. 


Dryden and Howard, 1664-1668. Edited by 
D. D. Arundell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

HIS book contains Dryden’s 
Dramatic Poesy °; Howard’s preface to 
‘The Duke of Lerma’; Dryden’s Defence of 





his Essay against How: ard; two or three 
other controversial pieces ‘and, then, as 
examples of the  disputants’ theories, 
Dryden’s ‘The Indian Emperor’ and 


The Duke of Lerma.” The great 
dispute—whether or no a play is 


Howard’s * 
point of 


better written in rhyme—may have little 
actuality for present day readers; yet any 
theory which can be studied, with close 


reference to practice, has its uses, especially 
so if, as here, the counter-theory and_prac- 
tice can be provided. And it may also, in 
these days when the drama and all repre- 
sentative art seems hovering on the verge of 
something new, not be entirely useless to 
re-survey the reasons which kept competent 
dramatists faithful to the discipline of verse, 
and even to the stricter discipline of rhyme. 
In art we have learned what support and 
inspiration are to be found in expressive 
convention; there are people so persuaded 
of it that they readily accept the strangest 
distortions of the actual visual images im- 
pressed on our sight by the natural world. 
Some similar inspiration seems to have been 
caught by humanity in its most ancient days 

-and to have brought them to make verse 
the vehicle for poetry. It is not perhaps 
beyond possibility that the new feeling for 
the expressiveness of convention may _ re- 
habilitate verse—of some kind—for dramatic 
purposes. We shall then understand differ- 
ently, and better, the meaning of Dryden’s 
contentions as he conceived them. 

“The Indian Emperor,’ however, is not 
likely to persuade anybody that rhymed 
decasyllabic lines are the right form, in 
English, for a tragedy. As compared with 
the French tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine, so successful in a similar form, 
perhaps the English plays are more handi- 
capped than anyone but a youngster might 
suppose by the obvious fact of the line being 
two syllables shorter. The French Alexan- 
drines rarely irritate as the couplets of ‘ The 
Indian Emperor ’ do; nor do they so obstruct 
one’s sense of character in the personages. 
Mr. Arundel has chosen to insert points to 
indicate the proper breaks of the line in 
delivery, placing them where punctuation 
occurs in the original edition. We think he 
gives his readers too little credit for intel- 
ligence; and must protest we wished these 
points away. 


“Essay of | 
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* The 


new to us. 


Duke of Lerma,’ we confess, was 
There is masterly writing in it; 
touches of real 
heat and force. The characters live and 
move; and the scenes have not only signi- 
ficance, but also frequently grace. Mr. 
Arundell has been brought to a good opinion 
of Lerma which does not appear to us to be 
well founded in the text—‘* the honest great 
man” he calls him. The too blatant villany 
of Lerma is, indeed..something of a weak- 
ness in the play — not to be palliated by 
reference to the greater villany of his ser- 
vant. The Introductions to the various 
pieces—especially those to the two plays— 
are in manner delightful and in substance 
just what is wanted. 


Modes and Manners: Ornaments. Trans- 
lated from the German of Max von Boehn. 
(Dent and Sons. 15s.). 


T.,HE “ ornaments’ about which Herr von 
Boehn most pleasantly discourses to us 
are lace; fans; gloves; walking-sticks; 
parasols and umbrellas; and jewelry and 
trinkets. The last chapter is the one on 
which the student will dwell longest, for, 
to say nothing of the fascination that winks 
at us out of precious stones, changing taste 
in the making of jewelry is a subtle indica- 
tion of the changing spirit of successive 
ages. One might ground a plausible argu- 
ment, showing that interest in gems and 
trinkets has something childish in it, and 
only produces successful ornament among 
barbaric peoples at a childish stage of cul- 
ture, on the delightful illustrations here, 
contrasting the Gothic and Nordic things, 
or the examples from the Empress Gisela’s 
treasure, with the too much of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century designs and the 
feebleness of those of the nineteenth century. 
The chapter on Umbrellas and Parasols is 
illustrated with a fine selection of Pictures 
ranging from Egyptian wall-paintings to 
are nineteenth century comic papers. The 
author remarks that in England * the um- 
brella, it would seem, had to be perpetually 
re-discovered,” and demolishes Jonas Han- 
way’s reputation as, in 1786, its original 
introducer into this country. A curious un- 
recognising allusion to Wolfe comes in here : 
‘A certain Colonel Wolfe, visiting Paris in 
1752, saw many people carrying umbrellas 
..—referring to a passage which most 
readers of Wolfe’s letters will remember. 
On Gloves, Herr von Boehn concludes with 
the question, “ Since white hands are no 
longer fashionable, what is the use of gloves? 
How long will they survive?’ We “cannot 
say that, so far, we have observed much 
diminution in their use except perhaps in 
the hottest days of summer. 
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In the chapter on Fans we learn that | 
once—and once only in all her career—did | 
Fashion attempt to interest the masculine | 
world in the use of the fan. This was in | 
Paris, in 1828. The fan, too, our author 
laments as having passed away. | 

The one ornament considered here which | 
men and women have used with equal readi- | 
ness, and which men, in ecclesiastical gar- 
ments, still use, though women have largely 
given it up, is lace. It is strange to think 
how soon and firmly lace—an early sixteenth 
century invention it would seem—established | 
itself as a necessary clothing. There was | 
a time when it was impossible to be seen | 
without it: and even within the memory | 
of people by no means aged a woman’s 
dress required it at neck and wrists. Its | 
making, in the first days, had an _ extra- | 
ordinary fascination : its pattern amused the 
mind, one imagines, with the same engross- 
ingness as a cross-word puzzle exercises. 
People, it appears, flew to it to earn their 
livings, as they now fly to type-writing; at 
any rate, Herr von Boehn tells us that Philip 
II in 1590, would have no lace-making in the 
Netherlands lest domestic service should 
altogether perish. 

The text of this beautifully illustrated 
book abounds with detail which could not 
have been collected except by a learned 
writer; but it is imparted so pleasantly and 
easily that it is as good to attend to 
gossip. 


as 


Popular Poetry in Soviet Russia. By George 
Z. Patrick. (University of California 
Press. $2.50). 


HE dozen chapters of which the main text | 
of this book consists are slight and | 
superficial. One may run through a good | 
many pages and pick up but few grains of 
new information or new ideas. One of the | 
most striking things emphasized is the way | 
in which the poets of the proletariate and | 
the Revolution are turning away, in so 
many instances, from the country, and/| 
finding magic and inspiration in the din and | 
squalor of cities. The peasant poets, on the | 
other hand, retain their feeling both for 
nature and for religion, and with them the | 
characteristic Russian melancholy and hold) 
on the poetry of suffering. 

If his general account of modern Russian 
poetry leaves something to be desired in 
vigour and substance, the author yet 
deserves our gratitude for the large Appen- | 
dix in which he gives us biographical ac- 
counts of thirty-five of these poets of artisan 
or peasant origin, and selections—in some 
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cases copious selection—from their works. 
About a score of them were born in the 
eighties of the last century — the latter 
eighties mostly,—and none later than 1899— 
so that we have not here the poetry of those 
whose early adolescence was influenced by 
the Revolution. These are the men who 
kept up the spirits of the popular party in 
the years of the struggle just before the war. 
The verse — strong in visual imagery of a 
gloomy but often moving kind, and con- 
cerned either with nature or with the sor- 
rows of the Russian people—has had its force 
fairly well carried through in translation. 
There are some curious divergences between 
what is possible to say, in more or less 
in our own idiom and inn 
theirs. We may speak of an orange or a 
mackerel sky; perhaps some ingenious poet 
may persuade us to accept a sunset of peach 
or apricot or pomegranate; but we don’t 
believe any one could get a “raspberry 
west’ to do. This is the title, and it deter- 
mines the first movement, of an impressive 
little poem on marching in dark night 
vail a land where the villages are on 
ire 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 64, col. 2. Edgcombe Addison 
Daniel, 1. 7, for “ ‘197, at Bilton, Warwickshire,” 
read 1797 at Bilton, Warwickshire. 
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